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two or three years of hard and steady work she will find liberty very 
sweet and the world will have many smiling inducements which appeal 
more to youth than do the association and its affairs. She prefers 
matinees, which have been few enough during training, concerts, an 
afternoon's shopping, to a mere meeting, but get that same young girl 
interested or make her a part of our association and give her recogni- 
tion, she will be just as loyal a member and as regular in attendance 
as the older ones and more so. 

Why not, during the last year of training, invite school or class 
papers on some subject chosen by the school or the association; perhaps 
on a new method used during training, on Twilight Sleep, or new anaes- 
thetics, for example? The seniors could choose from their class a 
representative, prepare a paper and have it put before our meeting for 
discussion. Could we not offer an inducement, a prize, for the best 
paper by any pupil in any of the city's training schools? These papers 
could be read by the authors and the directors, after deciding which was 
best, could give a good text book as a prize, or perhaps a prize need 
not be offered, the honor of being first essayist might be enough. 

Or one special meeting might be for the entertainment of the gradu- 
ating classes of the different schools. Why not invite all pupil nurses 
to attend any special meetings or talks? They would meet their own 
graduates and get a little of the habit of coming, before they graduate. 
The nurse in training gets the new ideas before those in private nursing 
do; this makes her not only desirable, but necessary. 

Youth, enthusiasm and modernism, the new graduate embodies all 
of these; surely we in our associations need her and in return we offer 
her a hearty welcome and a place in our affairs. 

LITTLE MOTHERS' LEAGUES OF NEW YORK STATE 

By ELIZABETH RENNERT, R.N. 

New York, N. Y. 

Owing to the great interest manifested in "Little Mothers' Leagues" 
and the numerous inquiries regarding their organization, it may be 
timely to give some information about them. These "leagues" were 
first organized in 1908, in the most crowded sections of New York City, 
by Dr. S. Josephine Baker, Director of the Division of Child Hygiene, 
New York City Department of Health. The instruction proved of 
great value and the members rendered such efficient aid toward keep- 
ing the babies well, that the leagues were extended throughout the 
city; last year, 25,000 girls were enrolled. They are now being exten- 
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sively organized under the New York State Department of Health 
as part of its campaign for the reduction of infant mortality, and they 
meet with equal success in rural and populous districts. 

As many girls have to assist in caring for younger children in the 
home, it can readily be seen that a considerable percentage of the ill- 
ness and death among infants may be traceable to the ignorance and 
carelessness of these "little mothers," and since all little girls are inter- 
ested in babies and are naturally solicitous for their welfare, it was felt 
that if they could be taught the importance of proper care and feeding, 
this particular cause of the high infant death rate might be changed 
into one of the greatest factors in its reduction. 

These leagues were originally intended for girls from twelve to six- 
teen years of age, but so many requests have been made to admit them 
younger, that the privilege has been extended to girls over ten if they 
desire to join or have special need for this instruction. A preliminary 
talk is given to explain the object of organization to and learn the num- 
ber of those who desire to join; always advising them to gain the consent 
of parent or guardian. Upon request, the required number of enroll- 
ments cards are forwarded by the State Department of Health. Ar- 
rangements are made for the first meeting, when cards may be distrib- 
uted, if this has not already been done. Members promise that they 
"will endeavor to do some one thing each day to help a baby," but this 
is not obligatory. 

When cards are signed and returned, they are forwarded for filing 
to Dr. H. L. K. Shaw, Director, Division of Child Hygiene, New York 
State Department of Health, at Albany. The members then elect 
their own "president" and "secretary," the instructor or person in 
charge being the "honorary president." Roll is called and meetings 
conducted by the girls. 

After attending several meetings, they are allowed to wear the 
"league" badge. By this time it can be seen whether they show 
sufficient interest to become worthy members and are likely to com- 
plete the course of instruction. It also checks their enrolling merely to 
get a badge. The badge is stamped with the state seal in gilt, sur- 
rounded by a circle of blue enamel, bearing the inscription, "Little 
Mothers' League; Keep the Eaby Well." A special badge is worn by 
the president and secretary, of the same design, with the addition of a 
bar bearing the official title. Badges are purchased by the members. 

Prizes are sometimes awarded for the best attendance, or to the girl 
who profits most by the instruction received. In many instances the 
leagues have given plays or pageants on the subject, written and acted 
by the members. In 1913, in New York City, through a gift from an 
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unknown donor, several banners were purchased and given to the 
leagues maintaining the best record and most efficient organization. 
This stimulates interest toward completing the "course," which con- 
sists of twenty lessons followed by a written examination. Certificates 
are given to those who pass this examination to the satisfaction of the 
instructor. Outline of lessons, examination questions, supplies, in- 
formation, etc., are supplied by the New York State Department of 
Health. 

The subjects of the lessons are as follows: 1. Growth and develop- 
ment of the baby; 2. Teething; 3. Observation of the well baby; 4. Ob- 
servation of the sick baby; 5. Fresh air, the home; 6. Sleep and quiet; 
7. Baby's bath; 8. Care of special organs, eyes, ears, nose and throat; 
9. Baby's clothes; 10. The diaper and its care; 11. The baby's bed; 
12. Feeding a baby; nature's method; 13. Milk; where it comes from 
and where to buy it ; 14. Care of milk in the home, difference between 
mother's and cow's milk; 15. Milk modification, weaning; 16. Instruc- 
tions for making barley water, whey, etc., diet from one to six years; 
17. Prepared foods; uses, abuses and dangers; 18. Prevention of com- 
mon diseases; 19. Training and education; 20. Flies, mosquitoes, fleas, 
lice, bedbugs, etc. 

Each lessons and demonstration is preceded by a short talk relative 
to the subject, preferably by a physician. The girls are also expected 
to give practical demonstrations and to write occasional articles upon 
given subjects. 

To secure the results desired from this instruction, the following 
equipment is advised : scales, two-burner gas stove, double-boiler, bowl 
and saucer, measuring glass, baby clothes, towels, spoons, feeding 
bottles, nipples, baby's bath-tub, bath thermometer, rubber sheeting, 
boric acid powder. 

Affiliations with Infant Welfare stations will be found of great 
advantage. 

Meetings are held twice a month, after school, and consume about 
half an hour. There are no dues, and no home work is required other 
than to encourage the girls in keeping a record of any little act of kind- 
ness done for a baby's welfare. This may consist in screening a baby 
from flies, shielding its eyes from the sun, taking it out for fresh air, 
keeping milk covered and cold, or advising another of the harmfulness 
of a pacifier, thumb-sucking, etc. Anything conducive to the welfare 
of babies is regarded as this "act of kindness." 

While it is desirable to follow the "outline of lessons" as closely as 
possible, the instructor must exercise judgment in keeping the instruc- 
tion within range of the intelligence of her class, and must encourage a 
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renewal of membership, particularly among the younger girls. The 
educational value of these leagues depends very largely upon the in- 
structors, who must be enthusiastic as well as competent in this line 
of work. 

Mothers should be encouraged to attend meetings, while the girls are 
advised to keep them informed of their progress and in this way carry the 
message home. Many mothers are too busy, others too indifferent, to 
seek information regarding the care of their children, yet are willing to 
apply this knowledge when it is brought to them. 

In addition to the immediate value of this instruction, we cannot 
ignore the fact that the girls of to-day will be the mothers of the future 
and it is a duty to see that they are properly equipped for their responsi- 
bilities in life. At the present time our schools make no provision for 
this, the most essential of all knowledge, without which no woman's edu- 
cation is complete, regardless of her circumstances in life. Herbert 
Spencer, in his essay on Education, says, "Seriously, is it not an aston- 
ishing fact that though on the treatment of offspring depends their 
lives or deaths, yet not one word of instruction on the treatment of off- 
spring is ever given to those who will by and by be parents? Is it not 
monstrous that the fate of the new generation should be left to the 
chances of unreasoning custom, impulse, fancy — joined to the sugges- 
tions of ignorant nurses and the prejudiced counsel of grandmothers?" 
Great Britain has recognized this need and for several years this 
instruction has been a necessary part of the educational system. 

Where nurses have supervision in the schools, the instruction is usu- 
ally included in their duties, but where no nurses or an insufficient num- 
ber are employed, one can frequently enlist the interest of those having 
regular periods of leisure; married or retired nurses; or, still better, a 
special instructor receiving remuneration. Occasionally some person 
having the required qualifications and enthusiasm can be secured, al- 
though not a nurse. To have the ability to sustain interest is a large 
factor toward the success of these leagues. It must be borne in mind 
that "expression without impression" has no value. 

In some instances instruction is given by nurses from the local hos- 
pitals, superintendents and boards of managers recognizing its value to 
the nurses and giving them special preparation. 

At the present time, almost without exception, training schools 
give no special preparation for public health work, and few nurses upon 
graduation feel qualified to address meetings or impart their knowledge 
to others. When instructed therein, this experience gives them the 
necessary confidence which will be of great value should they choose 
public health nursing as their field. 
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If possible, it is advisable to have regular talks or occasional special 
lectures given by school or local physicians, to stimulate interest and 
encourage the attendance of mothers. 

These leagues have already been organized in many of the cities, 
towns and rural sections of the state, in public and denominational 
schools, settlements, among Camp-fire, and other girls' clubs, for all 
year classes, or at playgrounds for summer work. For the latter, more 
frequent meetings are necessary to complete the course. 

It may be of interest to learn that boys have also manifested inter- 
est in this movement and frequently inquire if they may "do something" 
and seem quite content when the usually despised duties, such as clean- 
ing back yards, cellars, etc., are suggested as their share of Baby Wel- 
fare. The writer has in mind a talk given at one school wherein the 
boys were included; after its conclusion the principal inquired, "How 
many boys are not ashamed to say they -love their babies at home quite 
as well as do their sisters?" and every hand was raised without the 
slightest hesitation. All promised to do their share toward improving 
sanitary conditions in the home and its surroundings. 

Efforts along these lines will cultivate civic pride, which meets its 
reward in improved public health and general welfare. Can anyone 
deny that this will make better citizens of our boys? And while we are 
bending every effort toward better babies, let us not lose sight of the 
fact that better fathers and better mothers are the first essentials 
toward better babies. 

A SOUNDER ECONOMIC BASIS FOR TRAINING SCHOOLS FOR 

NURSES 

By M. ADELAIDE NUTTING, R.N. 

New York, N. Y. 

The clear implication in the title of this paper is that training schools 
for nurses do not at present rest upon an entirely sound economic 
foundation. It is advisable, therefore, I suppose, at the outset to try 
to show upon what kind of a basis such schools for nurses do actually 
rest, and to see how it compares with that of other schools and colleges. 

The ordinary school or college with which we are familiar has three 
main ways of securing support. These are through public funds 
derived from taxation, through private funds by gifts, and through 
fees from students. The older of our great universities were founded 
by public moneys; the younger, such as Johns Hopkins, Stanford, Chi- 
cago, by private benevolence. Women's colleges have almost without 



